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CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED 

STATES 

The  Constitution  originally  consisted  of  a  Pre- 
amble and  seven  Articles,  and  in  that  form  was 
ratified  by  a  convention  of  the  States,  Sept.  17, 
1787.  The  Government  under  the  Constitution 
was  declared  in  effect  on  the  first  Wednesday 
in  March.  1789. 

THE  CONSTITUTION 

PREAMBLE 
We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order 
to  form  a  more  perfect  Union,  establish  justice, 
insure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the 
common  defense,  promote  the  general  welfare, 
and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves 
and  our  posterity,  do  ordain  and  establish  this 
Constitution  for  the  United  States  of  America. 

ARTICLE  I 

Section  1 — (Legislative  powers:  in  whom 
vested. ) 

All  legislative  powers  herein  granted  shall 
be  vested  in  a  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives. 

Section  2 — (House  of  Representatives,  how 
and  by  whom  chosen.  Qualifications  of  a 
Representative.  Representatives  and  direct 
taxes,    how    apportioned.      Enumeration.      Va- 
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cancies  to  be  filled.    Power  of  choosing  officers, 
and  of  impeachment.) 

1.  The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be 
composed  of  members  chosen  every  second  year 
by  the  people  of  the  several  States,  and  the 
electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the  qualifica- 
tions requisite  for  electors  of  the  most  numer- 
ous branch  of  the  State  Legislature. 

2.  No  person  shall  be  a  Representative  who 
shall  not  have  attained  to  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  years  and  been  several  years  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  and  who  shall  not,  when 
elected,  be  an  inhabitant  of  that  State  in  which 
he  shall  be  chosen. 

3.  Representatives  and  direct  taxes  shall  be 
apportioned  among  the  several  States  which 
may  be  included  within  this  Union  according 
to  their  respective  numbers,  which  shall  be 
determined  by  adding  to  the  whole  number  of 
free  persons,  including  those  bound  to  service 
for  a  term  of  years,  and  excluding  Indians  not 
taxed,  three-fifths  of  all  other  persons.  The 
actual  enumeration  shall  be  made  within  three 
years  after  the  first  meeting  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  and  within  every  sub- 
sequent term  of  ten  years,  in  such  manner  as 
they  shall  by  law  direct.  The  number  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  not  exceed  one  for  every  thirty 
thousand,  but  each  State  shall  have  at  least  one 
Representative;  and  until  such  enumeration 
shall  be  made,  the   State  of  New  Hampshire 
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shall  be  entitled  to  choose  3;  Massachusetts,  8; 
Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations,  1;; 
Connecticut,  5;  New  York,  6;  New  Jersey,  4; 
Pennsylvania  8;  Delaware,  1;  Maryland,  6; 
Virginia,  10;  North  Carolina,  5;  South  Carolina, 
5,  and  Georgia  3.* 

4.  When  vacancies  happen  in  the  represen- 
tation from  any  State,  the  Executive  Authority 
thereof  shall  issue  writs  of  election  to  fill  such 
vacancies. 

5.  The  House  of  Representatives  shall  choose 
their  Speaker  and  other  officers,  and  shall 
have  the  sole  power  of  impeachment. 

Section  3. —  (Senators,  how  and  by  whom 
chosen.  How  classified.  State  Executive,  when 
to  make  temporary  appointments,  in  case,  etc.. 
Qualifications  of  a  Senator.  President  of  the 
Senate,  his  right  to  vote.  President  pro  tem., 
and  other  officers  of  the  Senate,  how  chosen. 
Power  to  try  impeachments.  When  President 
is  tried.    Chief  Justice  to  preside.     Sentence.) 

1.  The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
composed  of  two  Senators  from  each  State^ 
chosen  by  the  Legislature  thereof,  for  six  years; 
and  each  Senator  shall  have  one  vote. 

2.  Immediately  after  they  shall  be  assembled 
in  consequence  of  the  first  election,  they  shall 
be  divided  as  equally  as  may  be  into  three 
classes.    The  seats  of  the  Senators  of  the  first 

♦See  Article  XIV.,  Amendmente. 
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class  shall  be  vacated  at  the  expiration  of  the 
second  year,  of  the  second  class  at  the  expir- 
ation of  the  fourth  year,  and  of  the  third  class 
at  the  expiration  of  the  sixth  year,  so  that  one- 
third  may  be  chosen  every  second  year;  and  if 
vacancies  happen  by  resignation,  or  otherwise, 
during  the  recess  of  the  Legislature  of  any 
State,  the  Executive  thereof  may  make  tem- 
porary appointment  until  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Legislature,  which  shall  then  fill  such 
vacancies. 

3.  No  person  shall  be  a  Senator  who  shall 
not  have  attained  to  the  age  of  thirty  years, 
and  been  nine  years  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  who  shall  not,  when  elected,  be  an 
inhabitant  of  that  State  for  which  he  shall  be 
chosen. 

4.  The  Vice-President  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  President  of  the  Senate,  but  shall  have 
no  vote  unless  they  be  equally  divided. 

5.  The  Senate  shall  choose  their  other  of- 
ficers, and  also  a  President  pro  tempore,  in  the 
absence  of  the  Vice-President,  or  when  he  shall 
exercise  the  office  of  President  of  the  United 
States. 

6.  The  Senate  shall  have  the  sole  power  to 
try  all  impeachments.  When  sitting  for  that 
purpose,  they  shall  be  on  oath  or  affirmation. 
"When  the  President  of  the  United  States  is 
tried,  the  Chief  Justice  shall  preside:  and  no 
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person  shall  be  convicted  without  the  concur- 
rence of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present. 

7.  Judgment  of  cases  of  impeachment  shall 
not  extend  further  than  to  removal  from  office, 
and  disqualification  to  hold  and  enjoy  any  of- 
fice of  honor,  trust,  or  profit  under  the  United 
States;  but  the  party  convicted  shall  neverthe- 
less be  liable  and  subject  to  indictment,  trial, 
judgment,  and  punishment,  according  to  law. 

Section  4 — (Times,  etc.,  of  holding  elections, 
how  prescribed.    One  Session  in  each  year.) 

1.  The  times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding 
elections  for  Senators  and  Representatives  shall 
be  prescribed  in  each  State  by  the  Legislature 
thereof;  but  the  Congress  may  at  any  time  by 
law  make  or  alter  such  regulations,  except  as  to 
places  of  choosing  Senators. 

2.  The  Congress  shall  assemble  at  least  once 
in  every  year,  and  such  meeting  shall  be  on 
the  first  Monday  in  December,  unless  they  shall 
by  law  appoint  a  different  day. 

Section  5 — (Membership,  Quorum,  Adjourn- 
ments, Rules.  Power  to  punish  or  expel.  Jour- 
nal.   Time  of  adjournments,  how  limited,  etc.) 

1.  Each  House  shall  be  the  judge  of  the  elec- 
tions, returns,  and  qualifications  of  its  own 
members,  and  a  majority  of  each  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum  to  do  business;  but  a  smaller 
number  may  adjourn  from  day  to  day,  and  may 
be    authorized    to    compel    the    attendance    of 
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absent  members  in  such  manner  and  under  such 
penalties  as  each  House  may  provide. 

2.  Each  House  may  determine  the  rules  of 
its  proceedings,  punish  its  members  for  dis- 
orderly behavior,  and  with  the  concurrence  of 
two-thirds  expel  a  member. 

3.  Each  House  shall  keep  a  journal  of  its 
proceedings,  and  from  time  to  time  publish  the 
same,  excepting  such  parts  as  may  in  their 
judgment  require  secrecy;  and  the  yeas  and 
nays  of  the  members  of  either  House  on  any 
question  shall,  at  the  desire  of  one-fifth  of  those 
present,  be  entered  on  the  journal. 

4.  Neither  House,  during  the  session  of  Con- 
gress, shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  other, 
adjourn  for  more  than  three  days,  nor  to  any 
other  place  than  that  in  which  the  two  Houses 
shall  be  sitting. 

Section  6 — (Compensation  Privileges.  Dis- 
qualification in  certain  cases.) 

1.  The  Senators  and  Representatives  shall 
receive  a  compensation  for  their  services,  to  be 
ascertained  by  law,  and  paid  out  of  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States.  They  shall  in  all 
cases,  except  treason,  felony,  and  breach  of  the 
peace,  be  privileged  from  arrest  during  their 
attendance  at  the  session  of  their  respective 
Houses,  and  in  going  to  and  returning  from 
the  same;  and  for  any  speech  or  debate  in 
either  House  they  shall  not  be  questioned  in 
any  other  place. 
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2.  No  Senator  or  Representative  shall,  dur- 
ing the  time  for  which  he  was  elected,  be  ap- 
pointed to  any  civil  office  under  the  authority 
of  the  United  States  which  shall  have  been 
created,  or  the  emoluments  whereof  shall  have 
been  increased  during  such  time:  and  no  person 
holding  any  office  under  the  United  States  shall 
be  a  member  of  either  House  during  his  con- 
tinuance in  office. 

Section  7 — (House  to  originate  all  revenue 
bills.  Veto.  Bill  may  be  passed  by  two-thirds 
of  each  House,  notwithstanding,  etc.  Bill,  not 
returned  in  ten  days,  to  become  a  law.  Pro- 
visions as  to  orders,  concurrent  resolutions, 
etc.) 

1.  All  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall  origin- 
ate in  the  House  of  Representatives,  but  the 
Senate  may  propose  or  concur  with  amend- 
ments, as  on  other  bills. 

2.  Every  bill  which  shall  have  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  shall, 
before  it  becomes  a  law,  be  presented  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  if  he  approve, 
lie  shall  sign  it,  but  if  not,  he  shall  returtf  it, 
with  his  objections,  to  that  House  in  which  it 
shall  have  originated,  who  shall  enter  the  objec- 
tions at  large  on  their  journal,  and  proceed  to 
reconsider  it.  If  after  such  reconsideration 
two-thirds  of  that  House  shall  agree  to  pass  the 
bill,  it  shall  be  sent,  together  with  the  objec- 
tions, to  the  other  House,  by  which  it  shall  like- 
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wise  be  reconsidered;  and  if  approved  by  two- 
thirds  of  that  House  it  shall  become  a  law.  But 
in  all  such  cases  the  votes  of  both  Houses  shall 
be  determined  by  yeas  and  nays,  and  the  names 
of  the  persons  voting  for  and  against  the  bill 
shall  be  entered  on  the  journal  of  each  House 
respectively.  If  any  bill  shall  not  be  returned 
by  the  President  within  ten  days  (Sundays  ex- 
cepted) after  it  shall  have  been  presented  to 
him,  the  same  shall  be  a  law  in  like  manner  as 
if  he  had  signed  it,  unless  the  Congress  by  their 
adjournment  prevent  its  return;  in  which  case 
it  shall  not  be  a  law. 

3.  Every  order,  resolution,  or  vote  to  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  may  be  necessary  (except  on  a 
question  of  adjournment)  shall  be  presented  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States;  and  before 
the  same  shall  take  effect  shall  be  approved  by 
him,  or  being  disapproved  by  him,  shall  be  re- 
passed by  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives,  according  to  the  rules 
and  limitations  prescribed  in  the  case  of  a  bill. 
Section  8 — (Powers  of  Congress.) 
1.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  : 
To  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  i-mposts,  and 
excises,  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the 
common  defense  and  general  welfare  of  the 
United  Sta^tes;  but  all  duties  imposts,  and  ex- 
cises shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United 
States. 
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2.  To  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the 
United  States. 

3.  To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  na- 
tions, and  among  the  several  States,  and  with 
the  Indian  tribes. 

4.  To  establish  an  uniform  rule  of  naturaliz- 
ation and  uniform  laws  on  the  subject  of  bank- 
ruptcies throughout  the  United  States. 

5.  To  coin  money,  regulate  the  value  thereof, 
and  of  foreign  coin,  and  fix  the  standard  of 
weights  and  measures. 

6.  To  provide  for  the  punishment  of  coun- 
terfeiting the  securities  and  current  coin  of 
the  United  States. 

7.  To  establish  post-offices  and  post-roads. 

8.  To  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  use- 
ful arts  by  securing  for  limited  times  to  authors 
and  inventors  the  exclusive  rights  to  their 
respective  writings  and  discoveries. 

9.  To  constitute  tribunals  inferior  to  the 
Supreme  Court. 

10.  To  define  and  punish  piracies  and  fel- 
onies committed  on  the  high  seas,  and  offenses 
against  the  law  of  nations. 

11.  To  declare  war,  grant  letters  of  marque 
and  reprisal,  and  make  rules  concerning  cap- 
tures on  land  and  water. 

12.  To  raise  and  support  armies,  but  no 
appropriation  of  money  to  that  use  shall  be  for 
a  longer  term  than  two  years. 

13.  To  provide  and  maintain  a  navy. 
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14.  To  make  rules  for  the  government  and 
regulation   of   the   land   and   naval    forces. 

15.  To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia 
to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  in- 
surrections, and  repel  invasions. 

16.  To  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and 
disciplining  the  militia,  and  for  governing  such 
part  of  them  as  may  be  employed  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  United  States,  reserving  to  the  States 
respectively  the  appointment  of  the  officers,  and 
the  authority  of  training  the  militia  according 
to  the  discipline  prescribed  by  Congress. 

17.  To  exercise  exclusive  legislation  in  all 
cases  whatsoever  over  such  district  (not  ex- 
ceeding ten  miles  square)  as  may,  by  cession  of 
particular  States  and  the  acceptance  of  Con- 
gress, become  the  seat  of  Government  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  exercise  like  authority 
over  all  places  purchased  by  the  consent  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  in  which  the  same  shall 
"be,  for  the  erection  of  forts,  magazines,  arsenals, 
drydocks,  and  other  needful  buildings. 

18.  To  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  neces- 
sary and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the 
foregoing  pov/ers  and  all  other  powers  vested 
by  this  Constitution  in  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  or  in  any  department  or  officer 
thereof. 

Section  9 — (Provision  as  to  migration  or  im- 
portation of  certain  persons.  Habeas  Corpus. 
Bills  of  attainder,  ^tc-    Taxes,  how  annortioned. 
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No  export  duty.  No  commercial  preference. 
Money,  how  drawn  from  treasury,  etc.  No 
titular  nobility.  Officers  not  to  receive  pres- 
ents, etc.) 

1.  The  migration  or  importation  of  such  per- 
sons as  any  of  the  States  now  existing  shall 
think  proper  to  admit  shall  not  be  prohibited 
by  the  Congress  prior  to  the  year  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  eight,  but  a  tax  or  duty 
may  be  imposed  on  such  importation,  not  ex- 
ceeding ten  dollars  for  each  person. 

2.  The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
shall  not  be  suspended,  unless  when  in  cases  of 
rebellion  or  invasion  the  public  safety  may  re- 
quire it. 

3.  No  bill  of  attainder  or  ex  post  facto  law 
shall  be  passed. 

4.  No  capitation  or  other  direct  tax  shall  be 
laid,  unless  in  proportion  to  the  census  or 
enumeration  hereinbefore  directed  to  be  taken. 

5.  No  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles 
exported  from  any  State. 

6.  No  preference  shall  be  given  by  any  regu- 
lation of  commerce  or  revenue  to  the  ports  of 
one  State  over  those  of  another,  nor  shall  ves- 
sels bound  to  or  from  one  State  be  obliged  to 
enter,  clear,  or  pay  duties  in  another 

7.  No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treas- 
ury but  in  consequence  of  appropriations  made 
by  law ;  and  a  regular  statement  and  account  of 
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the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  all  public 
money  shall  be  published  from  time  to  time. 

8.  No  title  of  nobility  shall  be  granted  by  the 
United  States.  And  no  person  holding  any  of- 
fice of  profit  or  trust  under  them  shall,  without 
the  consent  of  the  Congress,  accept  of  any  pres- 
ent, emolument,  office,  or  title  of  any  kind  what- 
ever from  any  king,  prince,  or  foreign  state. 

Section  10 — (States  prohibited  from  the  ex- 
ercise of  certain  powers.) 

1.  No  State  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  al- 
liance, or  confederation,  grant  letters  of  mar- 
que and  reprisal,  coin  money,  emit  bills  of 
credit,  make  anything  but  gold  and  silver  coin 
a  tender  of  payment  of  debts,  pass  any  bill  of 
attainder,  ex  post  facto  law,  or  law  impairing 
the  obligation  of  contracts,  or  grant  any  title 
of  nobility. 

2.  No  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the 
Congress,  lay  any  impost  or  duties  on  imports 
or  exports,  except  -what  may  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  executing  its  inspection  laws,  and  the 
net  produce  of  all  duties  and  imposts,  laid  by 
any  State  on  imports  or  exports  shall  be  for 
the  use  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States; 
and  all  such  laws  shall  be  subject  to  the  re- 
vision and  control  of  the  Congress. 

3.  No  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of 
Congress,  lay  any  duty  of  tonnage,  keep  troops 
or  ships  of  war  in  time  of  peace,  enter  into 
agreement  or  compact  with  another  State,  or 
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with  a  foreign  power,  or  engage  in  war,  unless 
actually  invaded,  or  in  such  imminent  danger 
as  will  not  admit  of  delay. 

ARTICLE  II 
Section  1 — (President;  his  term  of  office. 
Electors  of  President;  number  and  how  ap- 
pointed. Electors  to  vote  on  same  day.  Qualifi- 
cation of  President.  On  whom  his  duties  de- 
volve in  case  of  his  removal,  death,  etc.  Presi- 
dent's compensation.     His  oath  of  office.) 

1.  The  Executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  a 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America.  He 
shall  hold  his  office  during  the  term  of  four 
years,  and,  together  with  the  Vice-President, 
chosen  for  the  same  term,  be  elected  as  follows: 

2.  Each  State  shall  appoint,  in  such  manner 
as  the  Legislature  thereof  may  direct,  a  num- 
ber of  electors  equal  to  the  whole  number  of 
Senators  and  Representatives  to  which  the 
State  ntay  be  entitled  in  the  Congress;  but  no 
Senator  or  Representative  or  person  holding  an 
office  of  trust  or  profit  under  the  United  States 
shall  be  appointed  an  elector. 

3.  The  electors  shall  meet  In  their  respective 
States  and  vote  by  ballot  for  two  persons,  of 
whom  one  at  least  shall  not  be  an  inhabitant  of 
the  same  State  with  themselves.  And  they 
shall  make  a  list  of  all  the  persons  voted  for, 
and  of,  the  number  of  votes  for  each,  which  list 
they  shall  sign  and  certify  and  transmit,  sealed, 
te  the  seat  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
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States,  directed  to  the  President  of  the  Senate. 
The  President  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, open  aP-  the  certificates,  and  the  votes 
shall  then  be  <:ounted.  The  person  having  the 
greatest  number  of  votes  shall  be  the  President, 
if  such  number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole  nuAi-, 
ber  of  electors  appointed,  and  if  there  be  more 
than  one  who  have  such  a  majority,  and  have 
an  equal  number  of  votes,  then  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  immediately  choose  by 
ballot  one  of  them  for  President;  and  if  no  per- 
son have  a  majority,  then  from  the  five  high- 
est on  the  list  the  said  House  shall  in  like  man- 
ner choose  the  President.  But  in  choosing  the 
President,  the  vote  shall  be  taken  by  States, 
the  representation  from  each  State  having  one 
vote.  A  quorum,  for  this  purpose,  shall  consist 
«f  a  member  or  members  from  two-thirds  of 
the  States,  and  a  majority  of  all  the  States 
shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  In  every  case, 
after  the  choice  of  the  President,  the  person 
having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  of  the 
electors  shall  be  the  Vice-President.  But  if 
there  should  remain  two  or  more  who  have 
equal  vote,  the  Senate  shall  choose  from  them 
by  ballot  the  Vice-President.* 

4.     The  Congress  may  determine  the  time  of 
choosing   the   electors   and   the   day  on   which 


*This    clause    is    superseded    by    Article    XII., 
Amendments 
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they  shall  give  their  votes,  which  day  shall 
be  the  same  throughout  the  United  States. 

5.  No  person  except  a  natural  born  citizen, 
or  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  at  the  time 
of  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution,  shall  be 
eligible  to  the  office  of  President;  neither  shall 
any  person  be  eligible  to  that  office  who  shall 
not  have  attained  to  the  age  of  thirty-five  years 
and  been  fourteen  years  a  resident  within  the 
United  States. 

6.  In  the  case  of  the  removal  of  the  Presi- 
dent from  office,  or  of  his  death,  resignation, 
or  inability  to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties 
of  the  said  office,  the  same  shall  devolve  on  the 
Vice-President,  and  the  Congress  may  by  law 
provide  for  the  case  of  removal,  death,  resigna- 
tion, or  inability,  both  of  the  President  and 
Vice-President,    declaring    what    officer    shall 

~then  act  as  President,  and  such  officer  shall 
act  accordingly  until  the  disability  be  removed 
or  a  President  shall  be  elected. 

7.  The  President  shall,  at  stated  times,  re- 
ceive for  his  service  a  compensation  which  shall 
neither  be  increased  nor  diminished  during  the 
period  for  which  he  shall  have  been  elected,  and 
lie  shall  not  receive  within  that  period  any  other 
emolument  from  the  United  States,  or  any  of 
them. 

8.  Before  he  enter  on  the  execution  of  his 
office  he  shall  take  the  following  oath  or  af- 
firmation : 
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"I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will 
faithfully  execute  the  office  of  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  will,  to  the  best  of  my  abil- 
ity, preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States." 

Section  2 — (President  to  be  Commander-in- 
Chief.  He  may  require  opinions  of  Cabinet 
Officers,  etc.,  may  pardon.  Treaty-making 
power.  Nomination  of  certain  officers.  When 
President  may  fill  vacancies.) 

1.  The  President  shall  be  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  the  militia  of  the  several  States 
when  called  into  the  actual  service  of  the  United 
States;  he  may  require  the  opinion,  in  writing, 
of  the  principal  officer  in  each  of  the  executive 
departments  upon  any  subject  relating  to  the 
duties  of  their  respective  offices,  and  he  shall 
have  power  to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons  for 
offences  against  the  United  States  except  in 
cases  of  impeachment. 

2.  He  shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  make  treaties, 
provided  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  con- 
cur; and  he  shall  nominate  and  by  and  with, 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  shall  ap- 
point ambassadors,  other  public  ministers  and 
consuls,  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  all 
other  officers  of  the  United  States  whose  ap- 
pointments are  not  herein  otherwise  provided 
for.   and   which   shall   be   established  by   law; 
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but  the  Congress  may  by  law  vest  the  appoint- 
ment of  such  inferior  officers  as  they  think 
proper  in  the  President  alone,  in  the  courts  of 
law,  or  in  the  heads  of  departments. 

3.  The  President  shall  have  power  to  fill  up 
all  vacancies  that  may  happen  during  the  recess 
of  the  Senate  by  granting  commissions,  which 
shall  expire  at  the  end  of  their  next  session. 

Section  3 — (President  shall  communicate  to 
Congress.  He  may  convene  and  adjourn  Con- 
gress, in  case  of  disagreement,  etc.  Shall  re- 
ceive ambassadors,  execute  laws,  and  commis- 
sion officers.) 

He  shall  from  time  to  time  give  to  the  Con- 
gress information  of  the  state  of  the  Union,  and 
recommend  to  their  consideration  such  meas- 
ures as  he  shall  judge  necessary  and  expedient ; 
he  may,  on  extraordinary  occasions,  convene 
both  Houses,  or  either  of  them,  and  in  case  of 
disagreement  between  them  with  respect  to 
the  time  of  adjournment,  he  may  adjourn  them 
to  such  time  as  he  shall  think  proper;  he  shall 
receive  ambassadors  and  other  public  ministers; 
he  shall  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully 
executed,  and  shall  commission  all  the  officers 
of  the  United  States. 

Section  4 — (All  civil  offices  forfeited  for  cer- 
tain crimes.) 

The  President,  Vice-President,  and  all  civil 
officers  of  the  United  States  shall  be  removed 
from  office  on  impeachment  for  and  conviction 
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of  treason,  bribery  or  other  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors. 

ARTICLE  III 

Section  1 — (Judicial  powers.  Tenure.  Com- 
pensation.) 

The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  vested  in  one  Supreme  Court,  and  in  such 
inferior  courts  as  the  Congress  may  from  time 
to  time  ordain  and  establish.  The  judges,  both 
of  the  Supreme  and  inferior  courts,  shall  hold 
their  offices  during  good  behavior,  and  shall 
at  stated  times  receive  for  their  services  com- 
pensation which  shall  not  be  diminished  during 
their  continuance  in  office. 

Section  2 — (Judicial  power;  to  what  cases  it 
extends.  Original  jurisdiction  of  Supreme 
Court.  Appellate.  Trial  by  jury,  etc.  Trial, 
where. ) 

1.  The  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all 
cases  in  law  and  equity  arising-  under  this  Con- 
stitution, the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and 
treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under 
their  authority;  to  all  cases  affecting  ambas- 
sadors, other  public  ministers  and  consuls;  to 
all  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdic- 
tion; to  controversies  to  which  the  United 
States  shall  be  a  party;  to  controversies  be- 
tween two  or  more  States,  between  a  State  and 
citizens  of  another  State,  between  citizens  of 
different  States,  between  citizens  of  the  same 
State  claiming  lands  under  grants  of  different 
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States,  and  between  a  State,  or  the  citizens 
thereof,  and  foreign  states,  citizens,  or  sub- 
jects. 

2.  In  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other 
public  ministers,  and  consuls,  and  those  in 
which  a  State  shall  be  party,  the  Supreme 
Court  shall  have  original  jurisdiction.  In  all 
the  other  cases  before  mentioned  the  Supreme 
Court  shall  have  appellate  jurisdiction  both  as 
to  law  and  fact,  with  such  exceptions  and 
under  such  regulations  as  the  Congress  shall 
make. 

3.  The  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  cases 
of  impeachment,  shall  be  by  jury,  and  such 
trial  shall  be  held  in  the  State  where  the  said 
crimes  shall  have  been  committed;  but  when 
not  committed  within  any  State  the  trial  shall 
be  at  such  place  or  places  as  the  Congress  may 
by  law  have  directed. 

Section  3 — (Treason  defined.  Proof  of. 
Punishment  of.) 

1.  Treason  against  the  United  States  shall 
consist  only  in  levying  war  against  them,  or 
in  adhering  to  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid 
and  comfort.  No  person  shall  be  convicted  of 
treason  unless  on  the  testimony  of  two  wit- 
nesses to  the  same  overt  act,  or  on  confession 
in  open  court. 

2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  declare 
the  punishment  of  treason,  but  no  attainder 
of  treason  shall  work  corruption   of   blood   or 
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forfeiture  except  during  the  life  of  the  person 
attained. 

ARTICLE  IV 

Section  1 — (Each  State  to  give  credit  to  the 
public  acts,  etc.,  of  every  other  State.) 

Full  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  in  each 
State  to  the  public  acts,  records,  and  judicial 
proceedings  of  every  other  State.  And  the 
Congress  may  by  general  laws  prescribe  the 
manner  in  which  such  acts,  records,  and  pro- 
ceedings shall  be  proved,  and  the  effect  thereof. 

Section  2 — (Privileges  of  citizens  of  each 
State.  Fugitives  from  justice  to  be  delivered 
up.  Persons  held  to  service  having  escaped,  to 
be  delivered  up.) 

1.  The  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  en- 
titled to  ail  privileges  and  immunities  of  citi- 
zens in  the  several  States. 

2.  A  person  charged  in  any  State '  with 
treason,  felony,  or  other  crime,  who  shall  flee 
from  justice,  and  be  found  in  another  State, 
shall,  on  demand  of  the  Executive  authority  of 
the  State  from  which  he  fled,  be  delivered  up, 
to  be  removed  to  the  State  having  jurisdiction 
of  the  crime. 

3.  No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one 
State,  under  the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into 
another  shall,  in  consequence  of  any  law  or 
regulation  therein,  be  discharged  from  such 
service  or  labor,  but  shall  be  delivered  up  oa . 
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claim  of   the   party  to  whom   such   service  or 
labor  may  be  due. 

Section  3 — (Admission  pf  new  States.  Power 
of  Congress  over  territory  and  other  property.) 

1.  New  States  may  be  admitted  by  the  Con- 
gress into  this  Union;  but  no  new  State  shall 
be  formed  or  erected  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
any  other  State,  nor  any  State  be  formed  by 
the  junction  of  two  or  more  States,  or  parts  of 
States,  without  the  consent  of  the  Legislatures 
of  the  States  concerned,  as  well  as  of  the 
Congress. 

2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  dis- 
pose of  and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regu- 
lations respecting  the  territory  or  other  prop- 
erty belonging  to  the  United  States;  and 
nothing  in  this  Constitution  shall  be  so  con- 
strued as  to  prejudice  any  claims  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  any  particular  State. 

Section  4 — (Republican  form  of  government 
guaranteed.     Each  State  to  be  protected.) 

The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every 
State  in  this  Union  a  Republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment, and  shall  protect  each  of  them  against 
invasion,  and,  on  application  of  the  Legis- 
lature, or  of  the  executive  (when  the  Legis- 
lature cannot  be  convened),  against  domestic 
violence. 

ARTICLE   V 

(Constitution;   how  amended.     Proviso.) 

The  Congress,  whenever  two-thirds  of  both 
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Houses  shall  deem  it  necessary,  shall  propose 
amendments  to  this  Constitution,  or,  on  the 
application  of  the  Legislatures  of  two-thirds 
of  the  several  States,  shall  call  a  convention, 
for  proposing  amendments,  which,  in  either 
case,  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, as  part  of  this  Constitution,  when  rati- 
fied by  the  Legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the 
several  States,  or  by  conventions  in  three- 
fourths  thereof,  as  the  one  or  the  other  mode 
of  ratification  may  be  proposed  by  the  Con- 
gress; provided  that  no  amendment  which 
may  be  made  prior  to  the  year  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  eight  shall  in  any  manner 
affect  the  first  and  fourth  clauses  in  the  Ninth 
Section  of  the  First  Article;  and  that  no 
State,  without  its  consent,  shall  be  deprived 
of  its  equal  suffrage  in  the  Senate. 

ARTICLE  VI 
(Certain  debts,  etc.,  declared  valid.  Suprem- 
acy of  Constitution,  treaties,  and  laws  of  the 
United  States.     Oath  to  support  Constitution, 
by  whom  taken.     No  religious  test.) 

1.  All  debts  contracted  and  engagements 
entered  into  before  the  adoption  of  this  Con- 
stitution shall  be  as  valid  against  the  United 
States  under  this  Constitution  as  under  the 
Confederation. 

2.  This  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  which  shall  be  made  in  pur- 
Buance  thereof  and  all  treaties  made,  or  which 
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shall  be  made,  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land,  and  the  judges  in  every  State  shall 
be  bound  thereby,  anything  in  the  Constitution 
or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. 

3.  The  Senators  and  Representatives  before 
mentioned,  and  the  members  of  the  several 
State  Legislatures,  and  all  executive  and 
judicial  officers,  both  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  several  States,  shall  be  bound  by  oath 
or  affirmation  to  support  this  Constitution; 
but  no  religious  test  shall  ever  be  required  as 
a  qualification  to  any  office  or  public  trust 
under  the  United  States. 

ARTICLE  VII 
(What  ratification  shall  establish  Constitution.) 

The  ratification  of  the  Conventions  of  nine 
States  shall  be  sufficient  for  the  establishment 
of  this  Constitution  between  the  States  so 
ratifying  the  same. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

Opposition  in  and  out  of  Congress  to  the 
Constitution,  in  that  it  was  not  sufficiently 
explicit  as  to  individual  and  State  rights,  led 
to  an  agreement  to  submit  to  the  people  imme- 
diately after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  a 
number  of  safeguarding:  amendments. 
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And  so  it  was  that  the  First  Congress,  at 
.its  first  session,  at  the  City  of  New  York, 
Sept.  25,  1789,  adopted  and  submitted  to  the 
States  twelve  proposed  amendments — A  Bill 
of  Rights,  as  it  was  then  and  ever  since  has 
been  popularly  called.  Ten  of  these  amend- 
ments (now  commonly  known  as  one  to  tea 
inclusive,  but  in  reality  three  to  twelve  in- 
clusive) were  ratified  by  the  States  as  follows: 
New  Jersey,  Nov.  20,  1789;  Maryland,  Dec.  19^ 
1789;  North  Carolina,  Dec.  22,  1789;  South 
Carolina,  Jan.  19,  1790;  New  Hampshire,  Jan. 
25,  1790;  Delaware,  Jan.  28,  1790;  Pennsyl- 
vania, March  10,  1790;  New  York,  March  27, 
1790;  Rhode  Island,  June  15,  1790;  Vermont, 
Nov.  3,  1791;  Virginia,  Dec.  15,  1791.  No  rati- 
fication by  Connecticut,  Georgia  or  Massa- 
chusetts is  on  record.  These  original  ten 
ratified  amendments  appear  in  order  below 
as  Articles  I  to  X  inclusive. 

The  two  of  the  original  proposed  amendments 
which  were  not  ratified  by  the  necessary  num- 
ber of  States  related,  the  first  to  apportionment 
of  Representatives;  the  second  to  compensa- 
tion of  members  of  Congress. 

TITLES   OF   NOBILITY 

Congress,  May  1,  1810,  proposed  to  the  States 
the  following  Amendment  to  the  Constitution: 

"If  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  shall 
accept,  claim,  receive,  or  retain  any  title  of 
nobility  or  honor,  or  shall,  without  the  consent 
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of  Congress,  accept  and  retain  any  present* 
pension,  office,  or  emolument  of  any  kind 
•whatever,  from  any  emperor,  king,  prince,  or 
foreign  power,  such  person  shall  cease  to  be  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  and  shall  be  in- 
capable of  holding  any  office  of  trust  or  profit 
under  them  or  either  of  them." 

It  was  ratified  by  Maryland,  Dec.  25,  1810; 
Kentucky,  Jan.  31,  1811;  Ohio,  Jan.  31,  1811; 
Delaware,  Feb.  2,  1811;  Pennsylvania,  Feb.  6, 
1811;  New  Jersey,  Feb.  13,  1811;  Vermont, 
Oct.  24,  1811;  Tennessee,  Nov.  21,  1811; 
Georgia,  Dec.  13,  1811;  North  Carolina,  Dec. 
23,  1811;  Massachusetts,  Feb.  27,  1812;  New 
Hampshire,  Dec.  10,  1812. 

Rejected  by  New  York  (Senate),  March  12, 
1811;  Connecticut,  May  session,  1813;  South 
Carolina,  approved  by  Senate  Nov.  28,  1811, 
reported  unfavorably  in  House  and  not  further 
considered  Dec.  7,  1813;  Rhode  Island,  Sept. 
15,  1814. 

The  amendment  failed,  not  having  sufficient 
ratifications. 

AMENDMENT   TO    PROHIBIT   THE    CONSTITUTION 
FROM  ABOLISHING  OR  INTERFERING 
WITH    SLAVERY. 
(The  Cor  win  Amendment.) 
Congress,    March    2,    1861,    proposed    to   the 
States  the  following  Amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution. 
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"No  amendment  shall  be  made  to  the  Con- 
stitution which  will  authorize  or  give  to  Con- 
gress the  power  to  abolish  or  interfere,  within 
any  State,  with  the  domestic  institutions 
thereof,  including  that  of  persons  held  to  labor 
or  service  by  the  laws  of  said  State." 

Ratified  by  Ohio,  March  13,  1561;  Maryland, 
Jan.  10,  1862;  Illinois  (convention),  Feb.  14, 
1862.  The  amendment  failed,  for  lack  of  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  ratifications. 

THE  TEN  ORIGINAL  AMENDMENTS 

(They  were  declared  in  force  December  15, 
1791.) 

ARTICLE   I 

Religious  Establishment  Prohibited,  Freedom 
of  Speech,  of  the  Press,  and  Right  to  Petition. 
Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the  freedom 
of  speech  or  of  the  press;  or  the  right  of  the 
people  peaceably  to  assemble  and  to  petition 
the  Government  for  a  redress  of  grievances. 

ARTICLE   II 

Right  to  Keep  and  Bear  Arms, 

A  well-regulated   militia  being   necessary   to 

the  security  of  a  free  State,  the  right  of  the 

people   to   keep   and   bear   arms    shall   not   be 

infringed. 
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ARTICLE  III 

No  Soldier  to  Be  Quartered  in  Any  House, 
Unless,  Etc, 

No  soldier  shall,  in  time  of  peace,  be  quar- 
tered in  any  house  without  the  consent  of  the 
owner,  nor  in  time  of  war  but  in  a  manner 
to  be  prescribed  by  law. 

ARTICLE  IV 

Right  of  Search  and  Seizure  Regulated, 
The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their 
persons,  houses,  papers,  and  effects,  against 
unreasonable  searches  and  seizures,  shall  not 
be  violated,  and  no  warrants  shall  issue  but 
upon  probable  cause,  supported  by  oath  or 
affirmation,  and  particularly  describing  the 
place  to  be  searched,  and  the  persons  or  things 
to  be  seized. 

ARTICLE  V 

Provisions  Concerning  Prosecution,   Trial  and 

Punishment, — Private  Property  Not   to  Be 

Taken   for  Public    Use,   Without 

Compensation, 

No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a 
capital  or  other  infamous  crime  unless  on  a 
presentment  or  indictment  of  a  Grand  Jury, 
except  in  cases  arising  in  the  land  or  naval 
forces,  or  in  the  militia,  when  in  actual  serv 
ice,  in  time  of  war  or  public  danger;  nor  shaU 
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anj'  person  be  subject  for  the  same  offense  to 
be  twice  put  in  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb;  nor 
shall  be  compelled  in  any  criminal  case  to  be 
a  witness  against  himself,  nor  be  deprived  of 
life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process 
of  law;  nor  shall  private  property  be  taken  for 
public  use  without  just  compensation. 

ARTICLE  VI 

Right  to  Speedy  Trial,  Witnesses,  Etc. 

In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused 
shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public 
trial,  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  State  and 
district  wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been 
committed,  which  district  shall  have  been 
previously  ascertained  by  law,  and  to  be  in- 
formed of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusa- 
tion; to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses 
against  him;  to  have  compulsory  process  for 
obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favor,  and  to  have 
the  assistance  of  counsel  for  his  defense. 

ARTICLE  VII 

Right  of  Trial  By  Jury. 

In  suits  at  common  law,  where  the  value 
in  controversy  shall  exceed  twenty  dollars,  the 
right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  be  preserved,  and 
no  fact  tried  by  a  jury  shall  be  otherwise  re- 
examined in  any  court  of  the  United  States 
than  according  to  the  rules  of  the  common  law. 


■R 
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ARTICLE  Vni 

Excessive  Bail  or  Fines  an^  Cruel  Punishments 
Prohibited, 
Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor  ex- 
cessive  fines   imposed,  nor   cruel  and  unusual 
punishments  inflicted. 

ARTICLE  IX 
Rule   of    Construction   of    Constitution. 
The  enumeration  in  the  Constitution  of  cer- 
tain rights  shall  not  be  construed  to  deny  or 
disparage  others  retained  by  the  people. 

ARTICLE   X 

Rights  of  States   Under  Constitution. 
The    powers    not    delegated    to    the    United 
States  by  the  Constitution,  nor   prohibited  by 
It   to    the    States,    are   reserved   to   the    States 
riBspectively,  or  to  the  people. 


The  following  amendment  was  proposed  to 
the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States  hy  the 
Third  Congress  on  the  5th  of  March,  1794,  an(i 
was  declared  to  have  "been  ratified  in  a  mes- 
sage from  the  President  to  Congress,  dated 
Jan.  8y  1798. 

ARTICLE  XI 

Judicial   Powers   Construed. 

The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall 
not  be  construed  to  extend  to  any  suit  in  law 
or  equity,  commenced  or  prosecuted  against  one 
of  the  United   States,  by   citizens   of   another 
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State,  or  by  citizens  or  subjects  of  any  foreign 
state.  ^  * 


The  following  amendment  teas  pi'oposed  to 
the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States  hy  the 
Eighth  Congress  on  the  12th  of  December,  1803, 
and  teas  declared  to  have  teen  ratified  in  a 
proclamation  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  dated 
September  25,  I8O4,  It  was  ratified  by  all  the 
States  except  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  New  Hampshire. 

ARTICLE  XII 

Manner  of  Choosing  President  and 
Vice-President, 

The  Electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective 
States,  and  vote  by  ballot  for  President  and 
Vice-President,  one  of  whom  at  least  shall  not 
be  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  State  with  them- 
selves; they  shall  name  in  their  ballots  the 
person  voted  for  as  President,  and  in  distinct 
ballots  the  person  voted  for  as  Vice-President; 
and  they  shall  make  distinct  lists  of  all  per- 
sons voted  for  as  President,  and  of  all  persons 
voted  for  as  Vice-President,  and  of  the  number 
of  votes  for  each,  which  list  they  shall  sign 
and  certify,  and  transmit,  sealed,  to  the  seat 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  di- 
rected to  the  President  of  the  Senate;  the 
President  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  presence 
of  the   Senate  and  House  of   Representatives, 
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open  all  the  certificates  and  the  votes  shall 
then  be  counted ;  the  person  having  the  greatest 
number  of  votes  for  President  shall  be  the 
President,  if  such  number  be  a  majority  of  the 
whole  number  of  Electors  appointed;  and  if  no 
person  have  such  majority,  then  from  the  per- 
sons having  the  highest  number,  not  exceeding 
three,  on  the  list  of  those  voted  for  as  Presi- 
dent, the  House  of  Representatives  shall  choose 
immediately,  by  ballot,  the  President.  But  in 
choosing  the  President,  the  votes  shall  be 
taken  by  States,  the  representation  from  each 
State  having  one  vote;  a  quorum  for  this  pur- 
pose shall  consist  of  a  member  or  members 
from  two-thirds  of  the  States,  and  a  majority; 
of  all  the  States  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice. 
And  if  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  not 
choose  a  President,  whenever  the  right  of 
choice  shall  devolve  upon  them,  before  the 
fourth  day  of  March  next  following,  then  the 
Vice-President  shall  act  as  President,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  death  or  other  constitutional 
disability  of  the  President.  The  person  having 
the  greatest  number  of  votes  as  Vice-President 
shall  be  the  Vice-President  if  such  number  be 
a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  Electors  ap- 
pointed, and  if  no  person  have  a  majority,  then 
from  the  two  highest  numbers  on  the  list  the 
Senate  shall  choose  the  Vice-President;  z 
quorum  for  the  purpose  shall  consist  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  Senators,  and  a 
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majority  of  the  whole  number  shall  be  neces- 
sary to  a  choice.  But  no  person  constitution- 
ally ineligible  to  the  office  of  President  shall 
be  eligible  to  that  of  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States. 


The  following  amendment  was  proposed  to 
the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States  dy  the 
Thirty-eighth  Congress  on  the  1st  of  February, 
I860,  and  was  declared  to  have  heen  ratified 
in  a  proclamation  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
dated  December  18,  1865.  It  was  rejected  by 
Delaware  and  Kentucky ;  was  conditionally 
ratified  by  Alabama  and  Mississippi;  and 
Texas  took  no  action. 

ARTICLE  XIII 

Slavery  Abolished. 

1.  Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servi- 
tude, except  as  a  punishment  for  crime  whereof 
the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall 
exist  within  the  United  States,  or  any  place 
subject  to  their  jurisdiction. 

2.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce 
this  article  by  appropriate  legislation. 


The  following,  popularly  known  as  the  Re- 
construction Amendment,  was  proposed  to  the 
Legislature  of  the  several  States  by  the  Thirty- 
ninth  Congress  on  the  16th  of  June,  1866,  and 
was  declared  to  have  been  ratified  in  a  procla* 
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mation  hy  tJie  Secretary  of  State,  dated  July 
28,  1868.  The  amendment  got  the  support  of 
23  Isforthern  States;  it  ivas  rejected  by  Dela- 
ware, Kentucky,  Maryland,  and  10  Southern 
States.  California  took  no  action.  Subse- 
quently it  was  ratified  by  the  10  Southern^ 
States, 

ARTICLE  XIV 
Citizenship  Rights  Not  to  Be  Abridged. 

1.  All  persons  born  or  naturalized  in  the 
United  States,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  State  wherein  they  reside.  No  State 
shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall 
abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States;  nor  shall  any  State  de- 
prive any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property 
without  due  process  of  law,  nor  deny  to  any 
person  within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws. 

Apportionment  of  Representatives  in  Congress. 

2.  Representatives  shall  be  apportioned 
among  the  several  States  according  to  their 
respective  numbers,  counting  the  whole  number 
of  persons  in  each  State,  excluding  Indians  not 
taxed.  But  when  the  right  to  vote  at  any  elec- 
tion for  the  choice  of  Electors  for  President  and 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress,  the  executive  and 
judicial  officers  of  a  State,  or  the  members  of 
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the  Legislature  thereof,  is  denied  to  any  of  the 
male  members  of  such  State,  being  of  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  and  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  or  in  any  way  abridged,  except  for  par- 
ticipation in  rebellion  or  other  crime,  the  basis 
of  representation  therein  shall  be  reduced  in 
the  proportion  which  the  number  of  such  male 
citizens  shall  bear  to  the  whole  number  of  male 
citizens  twenty-one  years  of  age  in  such  State. 

Tower  of  Congress  to  Remove  Disabilities  of 
United  States  Officials  for  Rebellion. 

3.  No  person  shall  be  a  Senator  or  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress,  or  Elector  of  President 
and  Vice-President  or  holding  any  office,  civil 
or  military,  under  the  United  States,  or  under 
any  State,  who,  having  previously  taken  an 
oath,  as  a  member  of  Congress,  or  as  an  officer 
of  the  United  States,  or  as  a  member  of  any 
State  Legislature  or  as  an  executive  or  judicial 
officer  of  any  State,  to  support  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  shall  have  engaged  in 
insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the  same,  or 
given  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemies  thereof. 
But  Congress  may,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of 
each  House,  remove  such  disability. 

What  Public  Debts  Are  Valid, 

4.  The  validity  of  the  public  debt  of  the 
United  States,  authorized  by  law,  including 
debts  incurred   for  payment   of  pensions   and 
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bounties  for  services  in  suppressing  insurrec- 
tion and  rebellion,  shall  not  be  questioned.  But 
neither  the  United  States  nor  any  State  shall 
assume  or  pay  any  debt  or  obligation  incurred 
in  aid  of  insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the 
United  States,  or  any  claim  for  the  loss  or 
emancipation  of  any  slave;  but  all  such  debts, 
obligations,  and  claims  shall  be  held  illegal 
and  void. 

5.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce 
by  appropriate  legislation  the  provisions  of  this 
article. 


The  fdllowing  amendment  was  proposed  to 
the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States  hy  the 
Fortieth  Congress  on  the  27th  of  February, 
1869,  and  was  declared  to  have  heen  ratified  in 
a  proclamation  hy  the  Secretary  of  State,  dated 
March  30,  1870.  It  was  not  acted  on  "by  Tennes- 
see; it  was  rejected  hy  California,  Delaicare, 
Kentucky,  Maryland,  and  Oregon;  ratified  "by 
the  remaining  SO,  States.  Neiv  York  rescinded 
its  ratification  January  5,  1870.  *New  Jersey 
rejected  it  in  1870,  hut  ratified  it  in  1871. 

ARTICLE  XV 
Equal  Rights  for  White  and  Colored  Citizens. 

1.  The  right  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged 
by  the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on  ac- 
count of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of 
servitude. 
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2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce 
the  provisions  of  this  article  by  appropriate 
legislation. 


The  folloiving  amendment  %cas  proposed  to 
the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States  hy  the 
Sixty-first  Congress  on  the  12th  day  of  July, 
1909,  and  was  declared  to  have  heen  ratified  in 
a,  proclamation  hy  the  Secretary  of  State,  dated 
Fehrtiary  25,  1913.  The  income  tax  amendment 
^vas  ratified  hy  all  the  States  except  Connecti- 
cut, Florida,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Utah, 
and  Virginia, 

ARTICLE  XVI 
Income  Taxes  Authorized. 
The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and 
collect  taxes  on  incomes,  from  whatever 
sources  derived,  without  apportionment  among 
the  several  States,  and  without  regard  to  any; 
census  or  enumeration. 


The  following  amendment  was  proposed  to 
the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States  hy  the 
Sixty-second  Congress  on  the  16th  day  of  May, 
1912,  and  was  declared  to  have  heen  ratified  in 
a  proclamation  hy  the  Secretary  of  State,  dated 
May  31,  1913,  It  got  the  vote  of  all  the  States 
except  Alahama,  Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia, 
Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Mississippi, 
Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  Utah,  and  Vir- 
ginia, 
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ARTICLE  XVII 

United  States  Senators  to  Be  Elected  "by  Direct 
,  Popular  Vote. 

1.  The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
composed  of  two  Senators  from  each  State, 
elected  by  the  people  thereof,  for  six  years; 
and  each  Senator  shall  have  one  vote.  The 
electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the  qualifica- 
tions requisite  for  electors  of  the  most  numer- 
ous branch  of  the  State  Legislatures. 
Yacancies    in    Senator  ships,    When    Governor 

May  Fill  by  Appointment. 

2.  When  vacancies  happen  in  the  representa- 
tion of  any  State  in  the  Senate,  the  executive 
authority  of  such  State  shall  issue  writs  of 
election  to  fill  such  vacancies:  Provided,  That 
the  Legislature  of  any  State  may  empower  the 
Executive  thereof  to  make  temporary  appoint- 
ment until  the  people  fill  the  vacancies  by  elec- 
tion as  the  Legislature  may  direct. 

3.  This  amendment  shall  not  be  so  construed 
as  to  affect  the  election  or  term  of  any  Senator 
chosen  before  it  becomes  valid  as  part  of  the 
Constitution. 


The  following  amendment  ivas  proposed  to 
the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States  by  the 
Sixty-fifth  Congress,  December  18,  1017;  and  on 
January  20,  1010,  the  United  States  Secretary 
of  State  proclaimed  its  adoption  by  36  States, 
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and  declared  it  in  effect  on  January  16,  1920. 

Enforcement  of  the  National  ProhiMtion  Act 
was  in  effect  at  12  P.  M.y  January  16,  1920, 
except  as  to  certain  sections  of  Title  II,  wherein 
other  dates  were  specified. 

Early  in  1920,  the  validity  of  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment  ivas  upheld  l)y  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  in  suits  to  void,  drought 
'by  the  States  of  Rhode  Island  and  New  Jersey, 
and  by  various  hreioers  and  distillers, 

ARTICLE  XVIII 
Liquor  ProhiMtion  Amendment, 

1.  After  one  year  from  the  ratification  of 
this  article  the  manufacture,  sale,  or  transpor- 
tation of  intoxicating  liquors  within,  the  im- 
portation thereof  into,  or  the  exportation 
thereof  from  the  United  States  and  all  territory 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof  for  beverage 
purposes  is  hereby  prohibited. 

2.  The  Congress  and  the  several  States  shall 
have  concurrent  power  to  enforce  this  article 
by  appropriate  legislation. 

3.  This  article  shall  be  inoperative  unless 
it  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  by  the  Legislatures  of  the  sev- 
eral States'  as  provided  in  the  Constitution, 
w^ithin  seven  years  from  the  date  of  the  sub- 
mission hereof  to  the  States  by  the  Congress. 


The  following  amendment  was  proposed  to 
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the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States  "by  the 
Sixty-fifth  Congress,  having  deen  adopted  ty 
the  House  of  Representatives,  May  21,  1919, 
and  hy  the  Senate,  June  Jf,  1919.  On  August 
26,  1920,  the  United  States  Secretary  of  State 
proclaimed  it  in  effect,  having  heen  adopted 
{June  10,  1919- August  18,  1920),  hy  three-quar- 
ters of  the  States,  The  Tennessee  House, 
August  31,  rescinded  its  ratification,  Jp  to  24. 
ARTICLE  XIX 
Giving  'Nation-Wide  Suffrage  to  Women. 

1.  The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the 
United  States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of 
sex. 

2.  Congress  shall  have  power,  by  appropriate 
legislation,  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this 
article. 


DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE 

(Unanimously  adopted,  July  4,  1776:  signed  by 
54  delegates,  August  2,  1776) 

When,  in  the  course  of  human  events,  it  be- 
comes necessary  for  one  people  to  dissolve  the 
political  bands  which  have  connected  them  with 
another,  and  to  assume  among  the  powers  of 
the  earth,  the  separate  and  equal  station  to 
w^hich  the  Laws  of  Nature  and  of  Nature's  God 
entitle  them,  a  decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of 
mankind  requires  that  they  should  declare  the 
causes  which  impel  them  to  the  separation. 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that 
all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are  en- 
dowed by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable 
Rights,  that  among  these  are  Life,  Liberty  and 
the  pursuit  of  Happiness.  That  to  secure  these 
rights.  Governments  are  instituted  among  Men. 
deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of 
the  governed,  That  whenever  any  Form  of  Gov- 
ernment becomes  destructive  of  these  ends,  it 
is  the  Right  of  the  People  to  alter  or  to  abolish 
it,  and  to  institute  new  Government,  laying  its 
foundation  on  such  principles  and  organizing 
its  powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall  seem 
most  likely  to  effect  their  Safety  and  Happiness. 
Prudence,  indeed,  will  dictate  that  Governments 
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long  established  should  not  be  changed  for  light 
and  transient  causes;  and  accordingly  all  ex- 
perience hath  shown,  that  mankind  are  more 
disposed  to  suffer,  while  evils  are  sufferable, 
than  to  right  themselves  by  abolishing  the 
forms  to  which  they  are  accustomed.  But  when 
a  long  train  of  abuses  and  usurpations,  pur- 
suing invariably  the  same  Object  evinces  a  de- 
sign to  reduce  them  under  absolute  Depotism,  it 
is  their  right,  it  is  their  duty,  to  throw  off  such. 
Government,  and  to  provide  new  Guards  for 
their  future  security.  Such  has  been  the 
patient  sufferance  of  these  Colonies;  and  such 
is  now  the  necessity  which  constrains  them  to 
alter  their  former  Systems  of  Government.  The 
history  of  the  present  King  of  Great  Britain  is 
a  history  of  repeated  injuries  and  usurpations, 
all  having  in  direct  object  the*  establishment  of 
an  absolute  Tyranny  over  these  States.  To 
prove  this,  let  Facts  be  submitted  to  a  candid 
world. 

He  has  refused  his  Assent  to  Laws,  the  most 
wholesome  and  necessary  for  the  public  good. 

He  has  forbidden  his  Governors  to  pass  Laws 
of  immediate  and  pressing  importance,  unless 
suspended  in  their  operation  till  his  Assent 
should  be  obtained;  and  when  so  suspended,  he 
has  utterly  neglected  to  attend  to  them. 

He  has  refused  to  pass  other  Laws  for  the 
accommodation  of  large  districts  of  people, 
unless  those  people  would  relinquish  the  right 
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of  Representation  in  the  Legislature,  a  right 
inestimable  to  them  and  formidable  to  tyrants 
only. 

He  has  called  together  legislative  bodies  at 
places  unusual,  uncomfortable,  and  distant  from 
the  depository  of  their  public  Records,  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  fatiguing  them  into  compliance 
"With  his  measures. 

He  has  dissolved  Representative  Houses  re- 
peatedly, for  opposing  with  manly  firmness  his 
invasions  on  the  rights  of  the  people. 

He  has  refused  for  a  long  time,  after  such 
dissolutions,  to  cause  others  to  be  elected; 
whereby  the  Legislative  powers,  incapable  of 
Annihilation,  have  returned  to  the  People  at 
large  for  their  exercise;  the  State  remaining 
m  the  meantime  .exposed  to  all  the  dangers  of 
invasion  from  without,  and  convulsions  within. 

He  has  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  population 
of  these  States;  for  that  purpose  obstructing 
the  Laws  for  Naturalization  of  Foreigners;  re- 
fusing to  pass  others  to  encourage  their  migra- 
tion hither,  and  raising  the  conditions  of  new 
Appropriations  of  Lands. 

He  has  obstructed  the  Administration  of  Jus- 
tice, by  refusing  his  Assent  to  Laws  for  estab- 
lishing Judiciary  powers. 

He  has  made  Judges  dependent  on  his  "Will 
alone,  for  the  tenure  of  their  offices,  and  the 
amount  and  payment  of  their  salaries. 
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He  has  erected  a  multitude  of  New  Offices, 
and  sent  hither  swarms  of  Officers  to  harass 
pur  people,  and  eat  out  their  substance. 

He  has  kept  among  us,  in  times  of  peace. 
Standing  Armies,  without  the  Consent  of  our 
legislature. 

He  has  affected  to  render  the  Military  in- 
dependent of  and  superior  to  the  Civil  power. 

He  has  combined  with  others  to  subject  us 
to  a  jurisdiction  foreign  to  our  constitution  and 
unacknowledged  by  our  laws;  giving  his  Assent 
to  their  Acts  of  pretending  Legislation:  For 
quartering  large  bodies  of  armed  troops  among 
us:  For  protecting  them  by  a  mock  Trial  from 
punishment  for  any  Murders  which  they  should 
commit  on  the  Inhabitants  of  these  States:  For 
cutting  off  our  Trade  with  all  parts  of  the 
world:  For  imposing  Taxes  on  us  without  our 
Consent:  For  depriving  us  in  many  cases  of 
the  benefits  of  Trial  by  Jury:  For  transporting 
us  beyond  Seas  to  be  tried  for  pretended  of- 
fenses: For  abolishing  the  free  System  of  Eng- 
lish Laws  in  a  neighboring  Province,  estab- 
lishing therein  an  Arbitrary  government,  and 
enlarging  its  Boundaries  so  as  to  render  it  at 
once  an  example  and  fit  instrument  for  intro- 
ducing the  same  absolute  rule  into  these 
Colonies:  For  taking  away  our  Charters, 
abolishing  our  most  valuable  Laws  and  alter- 
ing fundamentally  the  Forms  of  our  Govern- 
ments: For   suspending  our  own  Legislatures, 
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and  declaring  themselves  invested  with  power 
to  legislate  for  us  in  all  cases  whatsoever. 

He  has  abdicated  Government  here  by  declar- 
ing us  out  of  his  Protection  and  waging  War 
against  us. 

He  has  plundered  our  seas,  ravaged  our 
Coasts,  burnt  our  towns,  and  destroyed  the  lives 
of  our  people. 

He  is  at  this  time  transporting  large  Armies 
of  foreign  Mercenaries  to  complete  the  works 
of  death,  desolation  and  tyranny,  already  begun 
with  circumstances  of  Cruelty  and  perfidy 
scarcely  paralleled  in  the  most  barbarous  ages, 
and  totally  unworthy  the  Head  of  a  civilized 
nation. 

He  has  constrained  our  fellow  Citizens  taken 
Captive  on  the  high  Seas  to  bear  Arms  against 
their  Country,  to  become  the  executioners  of 
their  friends  and  Brethren,  or  to  fall  themselves 
by  their  Hands. 

He  has  excited  domestic  insurrections 
amongst  us,  and  has  endeavored  to  bring  on 
the  inhabitants  of  our  frontiers,  the  merciless 
Indian  Savages,  whose  known  rule  of  warfare 
is  an  undistinguished  destruction  of  all  ages, 
sexes  and  conditions.  In  every  stage  of  these 
Oppressions  We  have  Petitioned  for  Redress  in 
the  most  humble  terms.  Our  repeated  Petitions 
have  been  answered  by  repeated  injury.  A 
Prince,  whose  character  is  thus  marked  by 
every  act  which  may  define  a  Tyrant,  is  unfit 
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to  be  the  ruler  of  a  free  people.  Nor  have  We 
been  wanting  in  attentions  to  our  British 
brethren.  We  have  warned  them  from  time  to 
time  of  attempts  by  their  legislature  to  extend 
an  unwarrantable  jurisdiction  over  us.  We 
have  reminded  them  of  the  circumstances  of 
our  emigration  and  settlement  here.  We  have 
appealed  to  their  native  justice  and  magnanim- 
ity, and  we  have  conjured  them  by  the  ties  of 
our  common  kindred  to  disavow  these  usurpa- 
tions, which  would  inevitably  interrupt  our 
connections  and  correspondence.  They  too 
have  been  deaf  to  the  voice  of  justice  and  of 
consanguinity.  We  must,  therefore,  acquiesce 
in  the  necessity,  which  denounces  our  Sepa- 
ration, and  hold  them,  as  we  hold  the  rest  of 
mankind.  Enemies  in  War,  in  Peace  Friends. 

We  therefore,  the  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  in  General  Congress, 
Assembled,  appealing  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of 
the  world  for  the  rectitude  of  our  intentions,  do„ 
in  the  Name,  and  by  authority  of  the  good  Peo- 
ple of  these  Colonies,  solemnly  publish  and 
declare,  That  these  United  Colonies  are,  and  of 
Right  ought  to  be  free  and  independent  States; 
that  they  are  Absolved  from  all  Allegiance  to 
the  British  Crown,  and  that  all  political  con- 
nection between  them  and  the  State  of  Great 
Britain  is  and  ought  to  be  totally  dissolved; 
and  that  as  free  and  independent  States,  they 
have  full  Power  to  levy  War,  conclude  Peace, 
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contract  Alliances,  establish  Commerce,  and  to 
do  all  other  Acts  and  Things  which  independent 
States  may  of  right  do.  And  for  the  support  of 
this  Declaration,  with  a  firm  reliance  on  the 
protection  of  Divine  Providence,  we  mutually 
pledge  to  each  other  our  Lives,  our  Fortunes^ 
and  our  sacred  Honor. 
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Franklin,  Benjamin,  Pennsylvania Printer 

Gerry,  Elbridge,  Massachusetts  Bay Merchant 
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Hancock,  John,  Massachusetts  Bay Merchant 
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Hart,  John,  New  Jersey Farmer 

Hewes,  Joseph,  North  Carolina Lawyer 
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Read,  George,  Delaware Lawyer 

Rodney,  Caesar,  Delaware General 

Ross,  George,  Pennsylvania Lawyer 

Rush,  Benjamin,  Pennsylvania Physician 

Rutledge,  Edward,  South  Carolina Lawyer 
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THE  MONROE  DOCTRINE 

The  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States, 
Charles  E.  Hughes,  in  an  address  delivered  be- 
fore the  American  Bar  Association  at  Min- 
neapolis, Minn.,  August  30,  1923,  restated  the 
genesis  and  scope  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  it 
stands  today,  one  hundred  years  after  its  pro- 
mulgation.   The  Secretary's  main  points  were: 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  had  its  dramatic  setting 
as  a  striking  and  carefully  formulated  an- 
nouncement, but  it  was  in  no  sense  a  departure 
or  something  novel  or  strange  engrafted  upon 
American  policy.  The  people  -of  the  Unite^l 
States  had  watched  with  deep  sympathy  the 
long  struggle  of  our  Southern  neighbors  for 
independence.  The  Republic  of  Colombia  was 
recognized  in  1822,  the  Government  of  Buenos 
Ayres  and  the  States  of  Mexico  and  Chile,  early 
in  1823.  Deeply  interested  as  we  were  in  the 
development  of  republican  institutions,  the 
United  States  did  not  hesitate  because  of  the 
political  form  of  government  and  was  the  first 
to  recognize  the  independent  Empire  of  Brazil 
in  May,  1824,  and  this  was  followed  by  the 
recognition  of  the  Federation  of  Central  Amer- 
ican States  in  August  of  the  same  year. 

Meanwhile,  the  Holy  Alliance  formed  by  the 
sovereigns  of  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia  had 
sought   to    enforce    the    divine   right   of   kinga 
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against  the  progress  of  liberal  principles. 
Joined  by  France,  they  undertook  "to  put  an 
end  to  the  system  of  representative  govern- 
ment" and  after  France  had  proceeded  accord- 
ingly to  restore  the  rule  of  Ferdinand  VII  in 
Spain,  ff  was  proposed  to  direct  their  efforts  to 
the  overthrowing  of  the  new  governments 
erected  out  of  the  old  colonies  of  Spain  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  This  was  the  situation 
100  years  ago — in  August,  1823 — when  George 
Canning,  British  Foreign  Secretary,  wrote  his 
celebrated  letter  to  Richard  Rush,  American 
Minister  in  London,  suggesting  a  joint  decla- 
r'ition,  in  substance,  that  the  recovery  of  the 
colonies  by  Spain  was  hopeless;  that  neither 
Great  Britain  nor  the  United  States  was  aiming 
at  the  possession  of  any  portion  of  these  col- 
onies; and  that  they  could  not  see  with  in- 
difference\iny  portion  of  them  transferred  to 
any  other  power.  Great  Britain,  however,  had 
not  at  that  time  recognized  the  new  States  in 
Spanish  America,  and  this  made  a  point  of  dis- 
tinction. Correspondence  followed  between 
Presidents  Monroe  and  Jefferson  and 'Madison, 
whose  advice  he  sought.  It  was  after  mature 
deliberation  by  the  President  and  his  Cabinet, 
which  contained  not  only  John  Quincy  Adams, 
Secretary  of  State,  and  John  C.  Calhoun  and 
William  Wirt,  that  the  American  position  was 
formally  stated.  It  was  deemed  advisable  to 
make  a  separate  declaration  of  i>olicy  and  this 
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was  formulated  in  President  Monroe's  message 
of  December  2,  1823. 

The  doctrine  is  set  forth  in  two  paragraphs 
of  this  message.  The  first  of  these  had  a 
genesis  distinct  from  the  situation  of  the  former 
colonies  of  Spain.  It  grew  out  of  the  question 
'  of  Russian  claims  on  the  northwest  coast  of 
North  America.  The  Russian  Emperor  had 
issued  a  ukase  in  1821  prohibiting  citizens  of 
other  nations  from  navigating  and  fishing  with- 
in 100  Italian  miles  of  the  northwest  coast  of 
North  America  from  Bering  Straits  to  the  fifty- 
first  parallel  of  north  latitude.  Protest  had  fol- 
lowed. In  July,  1823,  Secretary  Adams  in- 
formed the  Russian  Minister  that  the  United 
States  "should  contest  the  right  of  Russia  to 
any  territorial  establishment  on  this  continent, 
and  that  we  should  assume  distinctly  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  American  continents  are  no 
longer  subjects  for  any  new  European  colonial 
establishments."  It  was  in  connection  with  this 
pretension  of  Russia  that  President  Monroe, 
after  adverting  to  the  proposal  of  arranging  the 
respective  rights  and  interests  on  the  northwest 
coast  by  amicable  negotiations,  declared  in  his 
message : 

"In  the  discussions  to  which  this  interest  has 
given  rise,  and  in  the  arrangements  by  which 
they  may  terminate,  the  occasion  has  been 
judged  proper  for  asserting  as  a  principle,  in 
which  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  United 
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States  are  involved,  that  the  American  con- 
tinents, by  the  free  and  independent  condition 
which  they  have  assumed  and  maintained  are 
henceforth  not  to  be  considered  as  subjects  for 
future  colonization  by  any  European  powers." 

The  otTier  paragraph  of  President  Monroe's 
message  bore  upon  the  situation  of  our  neigh- 
bors to  the  south,  as  follows: 

"In  the  wars  of  the  European  powers  in  mat- 
ters relating  to  themselves  we  have  never  taken 
any  part,  nor  does  it  comport  with  our  policy  so 
to  do.  It  is  only  when  our  rights  are  involved 
or  seriously  menaced  that  we  resent  injuries  or 
make  preparation  for  our  defense.  With  the 
movements  in  this  hemisphere  we  are,  of  neces- 
sity, more  intimately  connected,  and  by  causes 
which  must  be  obvious  to  all  enlightened  and 
impartial  observers.  The  political  system  of 
the  allied  powers  is  essentially  different  in  this 
respect  from  that  of  America.   *  *   * 

'"We  owe  it,  therefore,  to  candor  and  to  the 
amicable  relations  existing  between  the  United 
States  and  those  powers  to  declare  that  we 
should  consider  any  attempt  on  their  part  to 
extend  their  system  to  any  portion  of  this 
hemisphere  as  dangerous  to  our  peace  and 
safety.  With  the  existing  colonies  or  depen- 
dencies of  any  European  power  we  have  not  in- 
terfered and  shall  not  interfere.  But  with  the 
governments  who  have  declared  their  indepen- 
dence and  have  maintained  it  and  whose  inde- 
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pendence  we  have,  on  great  consideration  and 
on  just  principles,  acknowledged,  we  could  not 
view  any  interposition  for  the  purpose  of  op- 
pressing them  or  controlling  in  any  other  man- 
ner their  destiny,  by  any  European  power,  in 
any  other  light  than  as  the  manifestation  of  an 
unfriendly  disposition  toward  the  United 
States." 

Properly  understood,  it  is  opposed  (1)  to 
any  non-American  action  encroaching  upon  the 
political  independence  of  American  States  under 
any  guise  and  (2)  to  the  acquisition  in  any 
manner  of  the  control  of  additional  territory  in 
this  hemisphere  by  any  non-American  power. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  is  not  a  legislative  pro- 
nouncement; It  has  been  approved  by  action  of 
Congress,  but  it  does  not  rest  upon  any  Congres- 
sional sanction.  It  has  had  the  implied  indorse- 
ment of  the  treaty-making  power  in  the  reser- 
vations to  the  two  Hague  conventions  of  1899 
and  1907,  but  it  is  not  defined  by  treaty  and 
does  not  draw  its  force  from  any  international 
agreement.  It  is  not  like  a  constitutional  pro- 
vision deriving  its  authority  from  the  fact  that 
it  is  a  part  of  the  organic  law  transcending  and 
limiting  executive  and  legislative  power.  It  is 
not  a  part  of  international  law,  maintained  by 
the  consent  of  the  civilized  powers  and  alter- 
able only  at  their  will.  It  is  a  policy  declared 
by  the  Executive  of  the  United  States  and  re- 
peated in  one  form  or  another  by  Presidents  and 
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Secretaries  of  State  in  the  conduct  of  our  for- 
eign relations.  Its  significance  lies  in  the  fact 
that  in  its  essentials,  as  set  forth  by  President 
Monroe  and  as  forcibly  and  repeatedly  asserted 
by  our  responsible  statemen,  it  has  been  for  100 
years,  and  continues  to  be,  an  integral  part  of 
our  national  thought  and  purpose,  expressing  a 
profound  conviction  which  even  the  upheaval 
caused  by  the  Great  War,  and  our  participation 
in  that  struggle  upon  European  soil,  has  not 
uprooted  or  fundamentally  changed. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  is  not  a  policy  of  ag- 
gression; it  is  a  policy  of  self-defense.  It  was 
asserted  at  a  time  when  the  danger  of  foreign 
aggression  in  this  hemisphere  was  very  real, 
when  the  new  American  States  had  not  yet 
iestablished  a  firm  basis  of  independent  national 
life,  and  we  were  menaced  by  threats  of  old 
world  powers  directed  against  republican  insti- 
itutions.  It  still  remains  an  assertion  of  the 
principle  of  national  security. 

As  the  policy  embodied  in  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine is  distinctively  the  policy  of  the  United 
States,  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
reserves  to  itself  its  definition,  interpretation 
and  application.  This  Government  has  wel- 
comed the  recognition  by  other  Governments  of 
the  fact  and  soundness  of  this  policy  and  of  the 
appropriateness  of  its  application  from  time 
to  time. 

But  the  United  States  has  not  been  disposed 
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to  enter  into  engagements  which  would  have 
the  effect  of  submitting  to  any  other  power  or 
to  any  concert  of  powers  the  determination 
either  of  the  occasions  upon  which  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  shall  be  invoked 
or  of  the  measures  that  shall  be  taken  in  giving 
it  effect.  As  President  Wilson  observed:  "The 
Monroe  Doctrine  was  pro^'^imed  by  the  United 
States  on  her  own  authority.  It  always  has 
been  maintained  and  always  will  be  maintained 
upon  her  own  responsibility," 

This  implies  neither  suspicion  nor  estrange- 
ment. It  simply  means  that  the  United  States 
is  asserting  a  separate  national  right  of  self- 
defense,  and  that  in  the  exercise  of  this  right 
it  must  have  an  unhampered  discretion. 

The  policy  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  does  not 
infringe  upon  the  fndependence  and  sovereignty 
of  other  American  States.  Misconception  upon 
this  point  is  the  only  disturbing  influence  in 
our  relations  with  Latin  American  States.  The 
declaration  of  our  purpose  to  oppose  what  is 
inimical  to  our  safety  does  not  imply  an  at- 
tempt to  establish  a  protectorate  any  more  than 
a  similar  assertion  by  any  one  of  the  great 
southern  republics  of  opposition  to  conduct  on 
the  part  of  any  of  the  others  endangering  its 
security  would  aim  at  the  establishment  of  a 
protectorate. 

We  utterly  disclaim  as  unwarranted  the  obser- 
vations which  occasionally  have  been  made  im^ 
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plying  a  claim  on  our  part  to  superintend  the 
affairs  of  our  sister  republics,  to  assert  an  over- 
lordship,  to  consider  the  spread  of  our  authority 
beyond  our  own  domain  as  the  aim  of  our  policy 
and  to  make  our  power  the  test  of  right  in 
this  hemisphere. 

Such  assertions  do  not  express  our  national 
purpose;  they  belie  our  sincere  friendship;  they 
are  false  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  our 
institutions  and  of  our  foreign  policy  which  has 
sought  to  reflect  with  rare  exceptions,  the  ideals 
of  liberty;  they  menace  us  by  stimulating  a 
distrust  which  has  no  real  foundation.  They 
find  no  sanction  whatever  in  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine. There  is  room  in  this  hemisphere  with- 
out danger  of  collision,  for  the  complete  recog- 
nition of  that  doctrine  and  the  independent 
sovereignty  of  the  Latin-American  republics. 

We  have  grown  rich  and  powerful,  but  we 
have  not  outgrown  the  necessity,  in  justice  to 
ourselves  and  without  injustice  to  others,  of 
safeguarding  our  future  peace  and  security. 
By  building  the  Panama  Canal  we  have  not  only 
established  a  new  and  convenient  highway  of 
commerce,  but  we  have  created  exigencies  and 
new  conditions  of  strategy  and  defense.  It  is 
for  us  to  protect  that  highway. 

It  may  also  be  necessary  for  us  at  some  time 
to  build  another  canal  between  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Pacific  Oceans  and  to  protect  that.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  sentiment  of  the  American  people 
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is  practically  unanimous  that  in  the  interest 
of  our  national  safety  we  could  not  yield  to  any 
foreign  power  the  control  of  the  Panama  Canal 
or  the  approaches  to  it,  or  the  obtainin-g  of  any 
position  which  would  interfere  with  our  right  of 
protection  or  would  menace  the  freedom  of  our 
communications. 

So  far  as  the  region  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  ia 
concerned  it  may  be  said  that  if  we  had  no 
Monroe  Doctrine  we  should  have  to  create  one. 
*  *  *  The  United  States  has  rights  and  obli- 
gations which  that  doctrine  does  not  define- 
And  in  the  unsettled  condition  of  certain  coun- 
tries in  the  region  of  the  Caribbean  it  has  been- 
necessary  to  assert  these  rights  and  obligations 
as  well  as  the  limited  principles  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine.  *  *  * 

The  disturbed  conditions  and  revolutionary 
tendencies  in  some  of  the  Central  American 
republics  have  given  great  solicitude  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  and  its  efforts 
have  been  directed  to  the  promotion  of  tran- 
quillity and  stability.  This  is  in  the  interest  of 
the  maintenance  of  the  unimpaired  integrity 
and  sovereignty  of  these  republics. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  does 
not  stand  in  the  way  of  Pan-American  co-oper- 
ation; rather  it  affords  the  necessary  founda- 
tion for  that  co-operation  in  the  independence 
and  security  of  American  States.  *  *  * 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  is  not  an  obstacle  to  a 
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wider  international  co-operation,  beyond  the 
limits  of  Pan-American  aims  and  interests, 
whenever  that  co-operation  is  congenial  to 
American  institutions. 

With  the  passing  of  100  years  it  remains  a 
cherished  policy,  inimical  to  no  just  interest 
and  deemed  to  be  vitally  related  to  our  own 
safety  and  to  the  peaceful  progress  of  the  peo- 
Dles  of  this  hemisphere. 


